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BULLETIN OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 



IV. THE MONASTERIES IN WADY 'N NATRUN 



In the Supplement to the Bulletin 
for July, 1920/ the results of research into 
the sources for the architectural and gen- 
eral history of the monasteries in the 
Wady 'n Natrun were summarized. The 
present report comprises four sections: I. 
On further results of literary research; II. 
On work in the monasteries themselves in 
1 920- 1 921; III. On the life of the monks 
at the present day; IV. On the discovery of 
manuscript fragments at Der Abu Makar. 

I. Minor details being ignored, literary 



portant note begins: '*0f your charity. 
Fathers of the Faith . . . pray for the 
race of the Tekritans, i. e. the Orientals, 
who bought this monastery from the Egyp- 
tians for 12,000 darics by the great zeal of 
the great noble Marutha, son of Habbib, 
whose [father was] at one time Secretary of 
the Sultan (sic) of Egypt." It goes on to 
relate the circumstances of the purchase — 
how Marutha, when visiting the desert, 
found his compatriots scattered in various 
monasteries, and bought what is now Der 




FIG. I. GROUP OF monks: DER ABU MAKAR 



research has brought us two very valuable 
pieces of new information. 

First: no less than three notes ^ in Syriac 
manuscripts definitely clear up the obscurity 
veiling the Syrian occupation of Der es 
Surian. This monastery, anciently known 
as ''The Monastery of the Theotokos of 
Abba Pishoi," originated as a purely Coptic 
foundation in the sixth century, when the 
outbreak of the Julianist Heresy caused the 
orthodox to establish duplicates of the 
original Four Monasteries.^ Our most im- 

ipp. 34flf. 

2 1 am indebted to Abbe Joseph Ziadeh for 
drawing my attention to two of these notes, and 
to Professor F. C. Burkitt, who most kindly 
transcribed the texts from photographs and 
provided me with translations. 

3 See Bulletin, July, 1920, Supplement, p. 36. 



es Surian from the Patriarch of Alexandria 
to be their common home. A second note 
asserts that during the building of "the 
vault [dome] which is over the door of the 
Church" (i. e. the north porch still existing) 
the monks found "a tablet written in 
Syriac and Egyptian" again asserting that 
the monastery was purchased by Marutha 
for 12,000 "red dinars" (about £6,000). 
This purchase, which amply explains the 
hitherto puzzling connection of the mon- 
astery with far-off Tekrit, can only have 
taken place in the eighth century. 

Second: an Arabic manuscript has be- 
come available containing narratives of 
patriarchal visits to the monasteries in the 
first half of the fourteenth century. These 
shed much welcome light on the general 
state of the monasteries at that period; but 
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FIG. 2. DER ABU MAKAR. INTERIOR, NORTH HALF SHOWING THE 

CHURCHES OF AbO ISKHIRUN (FOREGROUND), OF ESH SHEYUKH 

(left), and of ABU MAKAR (CENTER BACK) 




FIG. 3. DER AbC MAKAR FROM THE SOUTHEAST 
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in two particulars they are invaluable.^ 
From the accounts of the Maundy Proces- 
sions at Der Abu Makar we can reconstruct 
the ''Great" or ''Catholic" Church of Saint 
Macarius (of which but a precious frag- 
ment now remains) — a vast structure con- 
taining four major sanctuaries and a quad- 
ruple nave (fig. 2). No less valuable is a 
notice concerning Der Anba Bishoi. In 




FIG. 4. 



MARBLE panel: CHURCH OF 
ABU MAKAR 



1330 this monastery was nearly ruined, 
white ants having devoured its woodwork, 
including the timber roof of the church. 
Our record relates how Patriarch Ben- 
jamin 1 1 restored the church, building the 
existing brick vault over the nave, and re- 
constructing the main sanctuary. 

n. In order to correlate literary evi- 
dence with extant remains, and also to 
enlarge our architectural and photographic 
survey, members of the Expedition visited 

^Through a translation of excerpts specially 
prepared by Abbe Ziadeh. Later, Abbe Louis 
Villecourt of Farnham Abbey most generously 
allowed me to read through his translation of the 
complete manuscript. 



the monasteries in 1 920-1 921. During six 
weeks (March — May, 1920) I worked alone, 
exploring and making a general study 
of each monastery in turn; in November to 
December, 1920, Mr. Burton, Mr. Hauser, 
and myself spent three strenuous weeks in 
the desert; and in April, 1921, I returned 
to Der Abu Makar with a limited program. 

On the second occasion, Mr. Hewgill, 
manager of the Salt and Soda Company's 
works, having kindly put a special train at 
our disposal, we were carried out from the 
Company's Headquarters to "Kilo 14," and 
there deposited to make our way on foot to 
Der Abu Makar, the most remote of the 
monasteries. Nothing but desert was in 
sight, but taking a general direction from 
Mr. Hewgill we trudged in faith across a 
gravel waste, which here undulates like a 
gently swelling sea, toward a blank horizon 
—and in a driving rain. At length, sur- 
mounting one of many low, rounded folds, 
we looked out from the brow of a long 
slope across the valley or wady, and sighted 
Der Abu Makar away to our left, a dark 
blot upon the reverse slope of the valley. 
What with the rain and the wide belt of 
loose sand covering the floor of the wady, 
we were not sorry when we drew near the 
monastery (fig. 3). Halting before a low, 
iron-plated postern set in a lofty archway, 
we rang a peal on the small bell which 
hangs on the summit of the wall. There 
was some delay followed by some shuffling. 
Then a voice from within demanded 
"Min?" (Who is it?). "Three khawagahs 
with a lettei from the Patriarch " was ap- 
parently a satisfactory answer; for we were 
admitted and led by a group of admiring 
brethren to the Guest-House, to be received 
by Abuna Maximus the Amin ed Der or 
Prior. 

Civilities being ended, we turned to 
unpacking and on the following day com- 
menced work. The kasr or keep of the 
monastery was first attacked (fig. 6). 
Burton and his Arab satellites, coaxing 
daylight into sunless chapels, photo- 
graphed wall-paintings and precious wood- 
work half-hidden in obscurity (see the door- 
head in the haikal screen in the chapel of 
El Adra in the keep, illustrated on the 
cover); while Hauser vanished into the 
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FIG. 5. CHURCH OF EL ADRA, DER ES SURIAN, FROM THE NORTH 




FIG. 6. SOUTH HALF OF DER ABU MAKARI INTERIOR, 
SHOWING THE KASR 
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deeper gloom of the bat-haunted basement 
to begin his plans and sections. The frag- 
mentary Church of Abu Makar was next 
visited (see fig. 2), and the remains of its 
former splendors recorded (fig. 4) ; then the 
two minor churches and the refectory. 
Work at this monastery ended with a 
survey under Hauser's remorseless direc- 
tion of the ruined "dependent cells'* which 
clustered, all too numerous, round the 
walls of the main monastery. 



various relics, including the hair of Mary 
Magdalene, were formerly preserved. 

From our quarters in Der es Surian we 
were able to carry on work first at Der Anba 
Bishoi, where the picturesque refectory is 
perhaps the most attractive building (fig. 8), 
and later in the field of ruins two miles 
to the south. In this latter area, the 
Monasteries of John the Little, of John 
Kame, of the Armenians, and of the 
Abyssinians once stood: here, too, the 




FIG. 7. 



PAINTING OF THE ASCENSION: CHURCH OF EL ADRA 
DER ES SURIAN 



From Der Abu Makar we went on foot 
to Der es Surian, built, as the monks as- 
sured us, on the model of Noah's ark. The 
principal church, a fine example of ninth- 
century work, is that built by the Tekritan 
monks Mattai and Abraham after the sack 
of the monasteries in 817 A. D. (fig. 5). 
Here the famous intarsia screens, the 
paintings, and the stucco work fully en- 
gaged Burton's energy and resource (fig. 7). 
In the meantime Hauser, while engaged 
in architectural study of the kasr, made the 
most happy discovery of an inlaid coffer 
(tenth century) in which, as we now know,^ 

^From a document communicated by S. E. 
Morcos Pasha Simaika by permission of the 
Very Reverend El Kummus Maximus, Abbot of 
the Monastery. 



famous "Tree of Obedience" still main- 
tains a green old age. 

Lastly, a few days were spent at Der el 
Baramus, the most westerly of the monas- 
teries. Travelers from the seventeenth to 
the early nineteenth century all agree that 
they found it extremely ruinous; and this 
no doubt accounts for the comparative scar- 
city of objects of interest. Yet the ancient 
church with its fine sanctuary doors of the 
Fatimide Period and a striking, if not 
graceful, composite capital (a fragment of 
an earlier structure), the primitive refec- 
tory, and the kasr are well worthy of close 
attention. 

It is impossible here to present the 
particular results attained by study of 
these monasteries, and a general statement 
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must suffice. With the possible exception 
of a single building and some isolated frag- 
ments, all that is to be seen in these monas- 
teries dates from the ninth century down- 
wards. The explanation is simple. The 
last sack of the monasteries in 817 A. D. 
was complete, and little was left fit to be 



dwellers in these monasteries at the present 
day may be added. 

He who would become a monk com- 
municates his desire to the local Bishop, 
who examines the applicant as to his 
fitness and sincerity. Ordinarily and for 
reason good no one below the age of full 




DER ANSA BISHOi: REFECTORY INTERIOR 
LOOKING NORTH 



retained in the subsequent restoration. This 
fact does not lessen the archaeological value 
of the monasteries. Alike in their general 
architecture and in the objects of art — paint- 
ings and work in wood, metal, and stucco — 
they are invaluable monuments of Coptic 
art in the early and full Middle Ages. 
III. A few notes on the life^ of the 

6 The monks are not very communicative as 
to the details of their life. 



manhood is admitted as a novice. On his 
arrival in a monastery the postulant is 
placed in charge of a Sheykh or Senior, 
who ''knocks the devil out of him" {yedrib 
esh Sheitdn minnuh) and teaches him the 
lore of the monastic life. At the end of 
three years (or less) the novice "takes the 
habit " and, having become a monk, is ec- 
clesiastically bound to remain such for the 
rest of his life. 
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Life in the monasteries is not exacting. 
Apart from gardening and ''odd jobs" 
there is no manual labor: a good deal of 
the day is spent (I understand) in medita- 
tion and private devotion, and there is 
some study and copying of books (both 
apparently voluntary). The monks as- 
semble for service ordinarily in the morn- 
ing about 6-6:30 a. m. and in the evening 
about sunset; but it is usual to rise at about 
3 a. m. and to recite an office privately 
with forty-one metdniahs (prostrations). 
The ''Offering" (Korban) or Communion is 
celebrated every Sunday morning. 



> 
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The isolation and monotony of their life 
tend to produce irritability in monks of a 
certain temperament and quarrels some- 
times occur. But in general the brethren 
are cheerful and not too severe to enjoy a 
simple jest. From the same causes west- 
ern visitors, whose ways and talk introduce 
an element of novelty, usually receive a 
kindly welcome; yet the archaeologist, 
whose too curious interest in the past is 
believed to be elaborate camouflage con- 
cealing some dark design, is liable to be 
regarded with some suspicion. 

IV. Every reader of Curzon's Visits to 
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FIG. 9. TWO LEAVES FROM THE APOCRYPHAL ACTS 



Each monk has his own cell in which he 
lives, sleeps, and eats: there are no dormi- 
tories, and the refectories are used (if at all) 
only at special seasons. The dress of the 
monk when abroad is a long black robe, 
sleeved and comparatively loose, which 
is worn over the usual Egyptian body 
garments — and a black turban (fig. i). 
Within the monastery the garb is not very 
uniform though the black outer robe with 
a black or white skull-cap predominates. 

Their food is of the simplest — bread, 
thick lentil soup, fried lentils, onions, 
garlic, and occasionally eggs. Meat is 
eaten only on feast-days, but coffee and 
tobacco are in very general use. Wine is 
lawful, but is rarely taken. 



Monasteries in the Levant will recall the 
adventure of the blind abbot and the 
Syriac manuscripts at Der es Surian. But 
comparatively few are aware that Curzon 
was by no means the first to recover 
literary treasure from the Wady 'n Natrun^ 
and that Der es Surian was not the only 
source in the desert of such wealth. Der 
Abu Makar also possessed a very important 
library; and as far back as the seventeenth 
century what then survived of its riches 
was beginning to reach Europe. In the 
early eighteenth century J. S. Assemani 
secured here the magnificent series of 
Bohairic manuscripts which are now in the 
Vatican Library. Assemani remarks that 
the monks had nothing left which "even a 
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grasping man would tarry for." Neverthe- 
less, the gleaners have not gone unrewarded: 
Henry Tattam secured a certain number 
of valuable fragments in 1839 and Tischen- 
dorff (1844) carried off the notable collec- 
tion which is now preserved at Leipzig. 

It has been too readily assumed that this 
mine has been exhausted. In 1920 the 
monks showed me a concealed room or 
cellar beneath the floor of the ancient book- 
room, in which a great mass of leaves and 
fragments of manuscripts, mostly in Coptic 
and Arabic, lay in utter confusion. At 
the earliest opportunity I persuaded the 
monks to let me make a rapid search 
through the heap, and as a result secured 
a number of parchment leaves from manu- 
scripts of the ninth to the twelfth century. 
These the monks most good-naturedly 
permitted me to take to Cairo, where later 
the Coptic authorities kindly allowed me 
to take a selection to England for study. 
Examination soon showed the importance 
of these leaves and the necessity of institut- 
ing a more thorough search. Through the 
kind offices of S. E. Morcos Pasha Simaika 
and by the enlightened permission of the 
Very Rev. the Abbot, authorization was 
obtained and in April, 1921, I searched the 
contents of the "waste-paper room" handful 
by handful. 

Ignoring Biblical and liturgical frag- 
ments and leaves from published texts, 
we may make the following brief statement 
of the accruing gains. 

In the realm of apocryphal literature 
we have four groups, (i) A fragment 
on the legend of Adam, in which the sacri- 
fice of the Giants Cain and Abel is narrated, 
the murder of Abel on Golgotha, the center 
of the earth, the burial of Adam's skull in 
the same place, and finally the rising up of 
Adam at the Crucifixion when his skull 
was reached by the blood of Christ. (2) 
Five folios from a Gospel or Revelation in 
which Christ informs his disciples of his 
Second Coming to reign on earth for 
the ''Thousand Years." The group opens 
with a laudation by the Father of Christ, 
who is acclaimed by the angels and de- 
scends from Heaven in glory with his 
saints. The followers of anti-Christ are 
removed by ''Mistrael (sic) the Angel of 



Wrath" to the ''regions which are without" 
and a judgment in Amenti follows. Anti- 
Christ himself is bound; but the "Great 
Devil" establishes a rival kingdom in 
Chorazin and Bethsaida, where he is 
opposed by Enoch. The four remaining 
pages present a less intelligible context. 
(3) A Gospel fragment in which the 
Good Thief addresses the people in defense 
of Christ. (4) A substantial portion 
(76 pp.) of a manuscript (on paper) of the 
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FIG. 10. PAGE FROM THE LIFE 
OF PIDJIMI 



Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles (fig. 9), 
which now for the first time emerge in a 
Bohairic version.*^ 

The bulk of the new fragments are 
hagiographical, and contain several note- 
worthy groups, such as pages from the Life 
of Pidjimi (fig. 10), of Peter the Iberian (a 
work valuable historically, but hitherto 
known only in Syriac and Georgian ver- 

^A Bohairic Martyrdom of St. Luke is extant 
(Cod. Copt. Vat. LXVIII. 2.), but differs mark- 
edly from the text of the new manuscript. A 
single leaf of the latter (found by Tischendorff) 
is in the Cambridge University Library, and 
was published by Gaselee (Journ. Theol. Stud. X. 
52 f.). 
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sions), from the Vision of Benjamin or the 
Consecration of the Church of Saint Maca- 
rius, from the Martyrdoms of Thomas, of 
Shentelet, of Paesi and Thekla, of Apa Kra- 
djon (fig. ii), and of Apa Apoli (the last- 
named group of fragments belong to the 
first half of the narrative, missing from the 
Vatican manuscript). 

In very many cases these pages belong to 
the same manuscripts from which Tischen- 
dorff's leaves are derived, and not rarely 
the new fragments actually fit those re- 
covered nearly eighty years ago. Con- 
sequently, by combining the new series 
with the finds of Tischendorff and Tattam 



it is possible to reconstruct appreciable 
portions of the original Coptic texts of 
these works. It is hoped that publication 
of the new fragments may proceed on these 
lines. 

Much must be left unreported here; 
but in conclusion a word of mention must 
be made of a group of leaves in the Arabic 
language, but written in Coptic characters. 
Two leaves of the same manuscript were 
found by Tischendorff in 1844, and are 
now at Cambridge.^ 

H. G. Evelyn White. 

8 Published by Le Page Renouf, Proc. Soc. of 
Bibl. Arch. XI, 155 ff. 
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FIG. II. FIRST LEAF FROM THE MARTYRDOM 
OF APA KRADJON 



